Introduction

only a coup-de-grace to the already dying
Venetian commerce, it became abundantly clear
that, even had Italian commercial prosperity
been at its height, it could not have been main-
tained in competition with the discoverers of a
sea route to India.

A natural outcome of the course which the
history of the Levant followed during the
centuries which elapsed between the Crusades
and Vasco da Gama3s discovery was the rivalry
of Christian and Mohammedan for the profits
of the Indian trade. It is, therefore, peculiarly
appropriate that of the two most famous
travellers during that period the Venetians gave
us one, the Arabs the other. Marco Polo
started from Venice on his travels in 1271;
Ibn Batuta left Tangiers in 1325. It is unfortu-
nate that both these famous travellers lie out-
side the direct scope of this work; but no
account of the travellers even of a later date
can afford to pass them by in silence. Marco
Polo's remarkable book was the direct inspira-
tion of the travelling enterprise of two and
three hundred years later. The visionary
edifices which the imagination of the early dis-
coverers reared were often fantastic, and must
to their soberer contemporaries have often
seemed like unsubstantial castles in the air; but
their foundations were laid, solid and deep? in
the pages of Marco Polo's book. His work is
valuable as a picture of the commercial state
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